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A Word from the Editor 


One aspect of the national election was of great interest for Protestants 
especially because the Roman church showed that whatever it may preach 
for American consumption concerning tolerance, it certainly does not con- 
sider this binding on itself in the sphere of politics. Regardless of what 
“liberal” catholics may say, the Roman church has not abandoned it’s ulti- 
mate goal of absolute domination, nor has it abandoned the policy of em- 
ploying any means whatsoever in order to attain that goal. 

The defeat of the public question with respect to the State Constitution 
in New Jersey offers one instance of the Roman church in action, The new 
Constitution would have made it possible for the state senate to remove an 
official from office if he refused to make satisfactory answers to any ques- 
tions which might be forthcoming. What this would mean for Mayor Hague 
seems obvious. Yet the Roman church under the guise of “chastising” the 
government for the defeat of the “bus bill,” framed to provide free trans- 
portation for parochial school children, openly (from the pulpit on Sunday) 
“instructed” its members not to vote in favor of the new Constitution. 

Not only does the Roman catholic hierarchy presume to determine the 
constitutional form of government under which we must live, but it also 
attempts to muzzle the free press. An example of this is the now notorious 
boycott of the San Francisco News for having printed a story of a Roman 
priest arrested for drunken driving. 

Against these repeated encroachments upon our basic American free- 
doms a united Protestantism must witness to the truth. 
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JAMES MOFFATT 
Frederick C. Grant 


The whole Christian Church is 
left poorer for Dr. Moffatt’s de- 
parture. Letters have come from 
all over the world showing how 
deeply felt is the sorrow of Dr. Mof- 
fatt’s death. It is not surprising when 
one considers the range of his con- 
tributions to Christian thought in 
the past generation. Those who 
heard him in Chapel will never 
forget the plain, simple tenor of his 
exposition of Scripture, his exhorta- 
tion to a more earnest life with God, 
the utter winsomeness of his pre- 
sentation of Christian faith and 
Christian life. 

At heart Dr. Moffatt, the world 
renowed scholar, was a_ simple 
Christian and a godly pastor. He 
never ceased to be a profoundly 
religious man engaged in patient 
scholarship. There was never the 
slightest touch or trace of the theo- 
logical scholar going through the 
motions of piety in order to preserve 
appearances. Moffatt was a Chris- 
tian first of all, who happened to be 
engaged in scholarship just as an- 
other Christian might happen to be 
engaged in medicine or engineer- 
ing. For that reason Moffatt’s re- 
ligion was absolutely real and con- 
tagious. No one could work with 
him or even know him, however 
slightly, without being influenced by 
him. 

He was an indefatigable worker. 
During his last illness he sat up in 
bed and complained to the nurse 
that he was getting fearfully lazy 
and ought to be up and at work. 
To the very end he was trying to 
finish the last task of the New Testa- 
ment Revision Committee, that of 


providing the marginal references for 
the new edition. He was also plan- 
ning a course of lectures to be given 
in Canada. He was preparing to 
copy the whole New Testament once 
more, typing it out word by word in 
order to add the marginal references 
where he thought they ought to go. 
He was preparing for his course of 
lectures in Canada in the same way 
he planned his lectures at Oxford 
years ago. It has been my duty—or 
rather my blessed privilege—to go 
through his notes and papers and 
put them in some kind of order. 
What has impressed me is the care- 
ful, painstaking way in which he 
got up his lectures. One would think 
that after years of teaching and 
lecturing, he would be ready to do a 
course offhand. But he wrote out 
his lectures at Drew and Union 
Seminaries as carefully as he pre- 
pared a course on the Apostles’ 
Creed at Cambridge forty years ago. 
He wrote out longhand what he 
meant to say underlining the skeletal 
sentences, adding more references 
and quotations in the margins and 
quite obviously worked at his ma- 
terial before he ever ventured to 
deliver it in public. Among the price- 
less notes and outlines were hundreds 
of notes and comments on Tertul- 
lian. Evidently he had been work- 
ing at Tertullian for years. His copy 
of that author in the Migne edition 
was full-of annotations. These notes 
and comments have been turned 
over to Professor Richardson who is 
interested in carrying Dr. Moffatt’s 
studies to completion. We can hope 
then that perhaps one more book 
will be coming from Dr. Moffatt’s 





pen, with the added advantage of 
Dr. Richardson’s editing. 

Many persons have asked me if 
Dr. Moffatt did not have an im- 
mense_ theological library. The 
astonishing thing is that his private 
library was relatively small. He 
made constant use of the Seminary 
library but his real literary posses- 
sions were stored within his own 
memory. It was always amazing to 
me how Dr. Moffatt could illustrate 
and illuminate almost every point 
that came up in discussion either in 
the Revision Committee or in pri- 
vate conversation, perhaps on a 
quiet walk; out of the stores of his 


quotation—it might be from a six- 
teenth century poet or from a car- 
toonist in Punch, or from a nine- 
teenth century English novel or from 
some ancient Greek or Latin author. 
He seemed to have read everything 
and forgotten nothing. 

This was the kind of a mind that 
took up the high task of re-trans- 
lating and reinterpreting Holy Scrip- 
ture: a mind which glowed with 
piety and devotion at its very cen- 
ter, the undying coal upon the altar. 

Our life is certainly poorer for his 
leaving us—no, it is vastly richer for 
his having been here. 


memory he would draw some apt FREDERICK C, GRANT 





i lpeatd Christendom ought to integrate itself, there is no 
doubt. 

It was its Founder’s expresst will, stated at the most solemn 
hour of His life and ministry on earth—in the so-called Prayer 
of the High Priest—that the Church “be one, even as We,” 
the Holy Trinity, “are one.” 

“By this,” said He at the farewell discourse of the Last Sup- 
per, “shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one to another,” and love is the very bond, the very power 
of unity. 

Only if the church be so integrated within itself, that it could 
perform its task and function in the world effectively—to ex- 
travert upon it Light and grace, the healing forces of God’s 
truth, love, and righteousness. Otherwise the outpouring of 
divine grace is inhibited by mutual interdictions, consumed in 
internal friction within its own organism. 


From TOWARDS CHURCH UNITY by Nicholas Vinner 


i iggurs is the key to the whole problem: the aim, the purpose 
of Christ’s own work of redemption. 

It is the continuation of that work of redemption through 
and by Christ that has been the major task assigned by Him to 
the Church. 

It is in the light of that functional purpose of the work and 
ministry of the church, as stated, so often, by the Lord Himself, 
that the problems pertaining to “Church Unity” ought to be 
approached; and only in that light are they capable of solution. 

From TOWARDS CHURCH UNITY by Nicholas Vinner 
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The opinions expressed in these editorials 


h he authors and . 
EDITORIALS tity “those of Tae Union” Review 
The Church of Tomorrow 


EF nothing else had sufficed, the last twenty-five years should have been 
sufficient to demonstrate the pitiful inadequacy of Swinburne’s attempt 
to improve upon the Gospel Gloria: “Glory to man in the highest! for man 
is the master of things.” Yet recently an article on “The Church of To- 
morrow” appeared in our largest independent religious weekly, The Chris- 
tian Century, which breathes through it the same spirit of self-deification 
which Swinburne espoused. The church of tomorrow, we read, will glorify 
man’s achievements by taking the martyr out of the stained glass window 
and replacing him with the microphone; the church will be a “research 
foundation” where “groups of people explore human experience,” the 
“modern spirit” will be the ruling force of the church, the modern spirit 
being that enlightened point of view which has discarded “useless tradition” 
and all the rest, basing life on “factual information,” tangible, solid stuff. 

One has the feeling, in reading this article, that the author is a modern 
Screwtape—if he only knew it. If we invert the author’s message, he speaks 
to our condition, as men whose lives will be used by God in building the 
church of tomorrow. 

1. Our modern Screwtape sings the praises of man. We must in our 
churches emphasize not the sufficiency of man, but the dependence of man. 
Our status is one of sonship and dependence, and the pride which would 
have us acknowledge no ruler but ourselves is the cause of our undoing. As 
this applies to our culture, we are living in what Elton Trueblood has 
called a “cut-flower civilization,” trying to keep the flower (our ethics) 
without the root (our religion), and the flower by itself is dying. We could 
well bear in mind Paul’s thought, that it is only as we know our weakness 
that we are made strong. Augustine, speaking to a time similar to our own, 
began his City of God on the text, “God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble.” 

2. Screwtape suggests that morning sermons be formulated by pooling 
the work of a committee of research experts, making it a digest of current 
reasoned opinion. He would have us preach the word of man; let us be 
here forewarned that it is our job to preach the word of God. The concern 
of the preacher is not to give a correct digest of the report of a group of 
experts; it is rather to: offer himself as a mediator through whom the Lord 
of creation may speak, if He so chooses. Let us find that word in the 
Bible, where God breaks through to our temporality in experiences that 
are eternally contemporary. 

3. Screwtape whispers once more to the Wormwood in the pulpit. 
The article has two casual references to Christ, and that is all. Let us 
unravel this warped picture, and proclaim that Christ must not be a side- 
show in the church of tomorrow, or the church of today. Christ must be 
absolutely central. The great questions, What is God like?, What is man to 
be like?, How can fellowship with the God we have spurned be restored? 
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are answered, not by looking to ourselves, but by looking to “that strange 
Man upon His Cross.” Our message is not the message of “man who would 


become God,” but of the God who became man. 
R.B. 





Freedom Road 


TRANGE FRUIT was criticized most widely because it failed to give 

any “solutions.” Those who are looking for some clues to answers in 

the complicated field of race relations will find them in Howard Fast’s 
new book Freedom Road. 

This courageous book comes, appropriately, during a time of war. 
Past experience has shown that the greatest tension and conflict, particu- 
larly in the field of race, comes immediately after war is over. 

The book tells the story of Gideon Jackson, black, ex-slave, in the 
years between the time the Civil War ended and the time Federal troops 
were withdrawn. It is the story of the south in those troubled years; the 
story of Carwell, a plantation where ex-slaves and poor whites literally 
lifted themselves by their bootstraps into a community where all lived in 
the freedom that only cooperation can bring. It is the story too of the 
spiritual depths that only the child-like souls of slaves, suffering through 
agonizing years of bondage, could reach. And it is the story of Brother 
Peter, the Preachin’ man who led them. 

The action centers around Gideon Jackson, who within ten years rose 
from slavery to Congress. His son during the same time was becoming a 
doctor, studying in Europe. 

This is a lost story brought to light—a story suppressed through the 
years by those who preach that black and white people can never live 
together, and that black people are incapable of being anything but field 
hands. It shows how the South Carolina state legislature, a majority of it 
black, passed the first compulsory education laws, how it provided equal 
rights for women, and how it in general drew up the best constitution 
that the state ever possessed. 

Those who are trying to find some way out of the tragic conflict be- 
tween races can find a principle around which to gather: given even a 
slight chance, black and white people will work together in building some- 
thing that will benefit them both. They did it in building the cooperative 
community at Carwell. They are doing it today in the CIO and the AF of 
L unions in the South. Those people who suggest that the solution of the 
race problem lies in having creative interracial group experiences, are 
only partially right—very partially. This method is satisfactory with a 
certain group of people, but if any widescale attack is to be made on the 
problem, it must come not through artificial centers of culture, but the 
usual problems of wages, living conditions, education, and political rights. 


C.H.D. 








On Being Cornered 


| igo theological student of today finds himself in the anomalous predica- 

ment of being cornered in a round-house. He spends his time in the 
study of Christian freedom at a time when freedom is nothing but a word. 
His search for eternity in the now seems doomed to failure when the now 
is horrible to behold. He is, if he is not a fraud, an idealist concerned 
for the totality of events and for the dignity of each individual personality. 
Today he watches a relentless train of isolated occurrences sweep past him 
freighted only with the claim of expediency, while he sees personality being 
run down by the streamlined present. 


The ivory tower that once blessed his three years of theoretical prepara- 
tion is now filled with the bedlam of disabled engines of society needing 
adjustment and repair. Personally he is either the subject of hyper-patriotic 
ridicule, or the repository of the last hope of decent society. No one sees 
him as an ordinary human being trying to do a job he believes in. 


Both of these aspects of the student’s life, the utter chaos he sees about 
him and his position apart from it yet besieged by it, have contributed to 
an unsettling psychological condition. He is torn between the desire to 
plunge into the situation and be engulfed with the rest, or to remain upon 
the shore and rebuild, like Robinson Crusoe, with the material washed up 
by the storm. 


To a large extent this situation is no more than that faced by everyone 
in war-time, although the heightened, sensitivity which makes a good min- 
ister may make it appear more trying. The difficulty has been aggravated, 
in some cases, by Church and seminary officials who have been over zealous 
in seeing that no malingerers find an easy out in the ministry, with the 
result that every student starts his course with the added burden of proving 
his sincerity thrust upon him. 


The result of this extremity of circumstances has been seen not only 
in decreased academic accomplishment, failure to live up to the barest 
necessities of professional ethics, and a large increase in marriages; but 
also in that it has proven all but impossible to stand aloof any longer from 
“extremes of doctrinal speculations, practical radicalism, and ecclesiastical 
domination.” Students have, on the contrary, found an increased sense of 
mission in the first two of these, or in despair have taken refuge in the last. 


J.W.H. 








WHAT MEAN THESE DOGMAS? 
Paul C. Hayner 


ie surveying the variety of issues 
of a religious, political and phi- 
losophical nature which are being 
discussed on all sides today, it often 
strikes one that much fruitless con- 
troversy and its attendant recrimi- 
nations might be avoided if the con- 
testing participants would first of all 
distinguish their respective dogma- 
tic assumptions before launching 
their verbal ammunition upon their 
opponents’ secondary propositions. 
This is not a plea for the obser- 
vance of a merely academic distinc- 
tion. On the contrary, it is a demand 
for honesty in debate by a frank 
recognition of the fact that the real 
issue is invariably to be found in 
the dogmas to which the disputants 
are committed—whether these dog- 
mas are admitted or not. 

It it necessary, first of all, to dis- 
tinguish “dogma” in the broad sense 
in which we propose to use the term 
here from the offensive connotations 
of arrogance and arbitrariness which 
have become associated with it. By 
dogma we mean the acceptance or 
affirmation of something “given” 
which cannot be deduced from, or 
supported by, prior evidence or 
proof. A dogma is a primary datum 
which is selected as an ultimate 
starting-point for all subsequent as- 
sertions; it is the ground upon which 
is erected a connected series of gen- 
eralizations. 

It follows from this definition that 
the specific character of dogma has 
the virtue of removing it from the 
realm of logical controversy. Dogma 
as such cannot be the subject of de- 
bate; for debate implies the existence 
of a criterion in view of which rela- 


tive assertions are adjudicated. But 
if such a criterion exists, or is recog- 
nized, then it becomes itself a dog- 
ma, and hence is automatically re- 
moved from the field of possible ar- 
gumentation. Debate can take place 
only when the participants recog- 
nize a common dogmatic ground 
which itself is not a subject of dis- 
pute. 

Let us see how this conception of 
dogma applies to specific historical 
situations. When Christianity made 
its appearance in the civilized world, 
it did not seek merely to establish 
itself on the basis of the dogmatic 
assumptions which were then prev- 
alent. Even within Judaism, its as- 
sertion that “Jesus is the Christ” was 
a dogma which had to be either ac- 
cepted or rejected. It could not be 
argued from the standpoint of a 
prior criterion in terms of which this 
claim might be declared valid; other- 
wise, this assertion would have been 
subject to a more ultimate dogmatic 
ground. In other words, the recogni- 
tion of Jesus Himself as the final 
authority could only result in a situ- 
ation in which the finality of His 
authority was either asserted or de- 
nied. It was an assertion which 
called men to an either/or decision 
such as only an ultimate demand 
could present. 

So also in the conflict of Chris- 
tianity with the pagan world, its 
method of attack was dogmatic af- 
firmation, by proclamation of a 
transcendent God revealed in Jesus 
the Christ Whose authority is inde- 
pendent of, and triumphant over, 
the claims of all “principalities and 
powers.” In the face of such an as- 








sertion, the opponents of Christiani- 
ty could counter with dogmatic as- 
severations of their own, or failing in 
this, resort to persecution. But they 
could not argue the point from any 
ground which would be mutually 
acceptable. For the Christians to ad- 
mit any such ground would have 
been, for them, a capitulation to a 
lesser authority than Christ. 

Thus the basic dogma of Chris- 
tianity established itself in the world. 
But such an establishment did not 
guarantee its primacy, at least in 
the form in which it was first enun- 
ciated. Like all dogma, it was from 
the beginning capable of being sta- 
ted in a variety of ways, and with 
various emphases, so that it was sub- 
ject to subtle distortions at the hands 
of numerous interpreters. Thus here- 
sies sprang up, and were combatted 
by stronger and more inclusive re- 
affirmations of the Christian dogma. 
But even more insidious than the 
heresies was the “ideological” twist 
which was imparted to the dog- 
matic utterances of the Church in 
making itself, its clergy and is sacra- 
ments appear to be integral parts 
of the original Christian dogma. 
Thus, in effect, a new dogma was 
made to take the place of the old, 
while conceding nothing to the for- 
mer in the way of authority. The 
Reformation was the attempt to re- 
establish the pristine Christian dog- 
ma over against the pretentious as- 
sertions of the Roman church. 

The struggle to maintain the basic 
Christian affirmations has been car- 
ried on in the face of both internal 
and external opposition. Within the 
Christian faith, the temptation is 
never absent to erect an alternative 
criterion or dogma in view of which 
it is supposed that faith will be 
“justified” or made more plausible. 
The numerous attempts to show 
that Christianity is “rational,” for 


example, have been made, neces- 
sarily, by the strategy of positing a 
criterion of “rationality” (however 
that ambiguous term may be de- 
fined) to which Christian dogma 
must conform. The recent emphasis 
upon the “paradoxical” character of 
Christian truth may be understood 
as a polemic against the false dog- 
ma of rationality. In general, the 
endeavor to derive Christian dog- 
ma, or any of its tenets, from more 
“fundamental” postulates can only 
be viewed as abortive; for a faith 
which claims to be founded upon 
the revelation of God himself can- 
not be established on any other 
ground, whether that ground be of 
the nature of the Kantian “moral 
law” or some other equally auton- 
omous starting-point. 

Outside of (or perhaps we should 
say, along with) the Christian faith 
proper, the modern era has wit- 
nessed the growing independence of 
philosophic and scientific pursuits 
which formerly, up to comparative- 
ly recent times, were carried on 
within the general framework of 
Christian dogmatic affirmations. 
While it cannot be maintained that 
the methodology of these pursuits 
has been constructed in conscious 
defiance of Christian dogma, nev- 
ertheless, in order to attack their 
specific problems unhampered by 
extraneous considerations, the scien- 
tists and philosophers have, by and 
large, made no attempt to retain 
Christian presuppositions. For the 
“arbitrary” dogmas of the Christian 
faith they have substituted such cri- 
teria as “logical consistency,” “em- 
pirical verifiability,’ “instrumental 
adequacy,” and a whole host of 
others, according to the success they 
have achieved in dealing with the 
problems in which they are inter- 
ested. ; 

It is of course all too easy for us 











as Christians (and perhaps more so 
as church members) to decry the 
success modern philosophy and, es- 
pecially, modern science have en- 
joyed in solving most of their prob- 
lems; and it is not without a few 
twinges of jealousy that we have 
watched them recruit great masses 
of converts to their aims and meth- 
ods. For the result has generally 
been a tendency either to regard 
the Christian faith as irrelevant, or 
to make it dependent upon philoso- 
phical categories and scientific cri- 
teria for authentication. In either 
case, the primacy of Christian dog- 
ma, at least in its traditional form, 
has been denied; and in its place 
new dogmatic assumptions have 
been either asserted or implied. 

In one respect, at least, this dog- 
matic conflict has had a salutary ef- 
fect upon the situation within the 
Christian Church, in that it has 
forced the Church’s spokesmen to 
distinguish between the unessential 
forms of their dogmatic utterances 
and the essential dogmas themselves, 
with the result that the vital con- 
tent of the Christian faith has been 
allowed to reassert itself with quick- 
ened vigor. On the other hand, 
however, the Christian position has 
often been weakened by the fact 
that its adherents have not realized 
to what extent they have usually ac- 
cepted the presuppositions of their 
opponents. Thus they have often 
found themselves engaged in the 
ridiculous attempt to maintain 
Christian affirmations after having 
previously committed themselves to 
the limitations of philosophic and 
scientific hypotheses. 

It is somewhat encouraging to 
observe, therefore, that a more cri- 
tical attitude toward the methods 
and principles of science and philo- 
sophy has resulted, not in a discred- 
iting of these pursuits in themselves, 








but in an exposure of the covert 
dogmatism with which they have all 
too frequently announced the re- 
sults of their investigations. It is now 
generally recognized that in any 
science or philosophy there exists 
a reciprocal relationship between 
method and, subject-matter, each, to 
a great extent, determining the 
other. The deductive method, for 
instance, is designed to deal with a 
certain type of subject-matter, and 
hence to yield a certain type of re- 
sult; whereas the inductive method, 
by its very nature, deals with another 
type of subject-matter, and yields 
another type of result. Consequent- 
ly, the material content of philo- 
sophic and scientific investigation is 
circumscribed by methodological 
presuppositions, with the result that 
a vast array of data is arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from consideration. Science 
and philosophy cannot escape the 
necessity of limiting their subject- 
matter to what can be dealt with in 
terms of their various methods. 

It is only with great reluctance 
that most of the representatives of 
these schools have admitted that 
their chosen methods are not ade- 
quate to deal with the sum-total of 
reality. For the most part, they have 
been committed to the dogma that 
their methods were capable, at least 
in principle, of embracing all that 
can be known or experienced. But 
the discovery of new methods, such 
as the pragmatic and the “existen- 
tial,” has had the effect of exposing 
the relativity of method in general, 
and of prompting the recognition 
that any methodology deals only 
with a fraction of reality. Neverthe- 
less, the temptation is never absent 
to assert or imply the all-sufficiency 
of some favorite method, especially 
when its initial results are startling 
and unique. And incidentally, in 
this connection, it might be wise for 














many of us who are admirers and 
supporters of the “existential” ap- 
proach to Christian Truth to be- 
ware of making this method norma- 
tive, and of giving theological an- 
swers only to the questions which 
“existential” philosophy raises. In 
other words, we must not allow the 
immediate experience of the “ex- 
isting individual” to legislate, or 
dogmatize, about Christian Truth. 
For Christian Truth, in a very 
definite sense, is independent of the 
dogmatic form which human utter- 
ance gives to it. It infinitely trans- 
cends both our human expression of 
it and our human queries about it. 
The Christian answer is given not 
only in response to the questions 
which bewildered and _ frustrated 
men ask. It is also, perhaps primari- 
ly, given in answer to questions 
which men do not ask—or would 
not ask if left to themselves. It comes 
as “a demand, a threat, and a prom- 
ise” which not only answers ques- 
tions, but raises infinitely more ques- 
tions than were ever thought of be- 


fore. It opens men’s eyes, convicts 
their consciences, awakens a need 
which was never before felt, and 
offers a salvation which, in terms of 
mankind’s “natural” interests and 
queries, may indeed be “foolishness.” 


Thus we definitely reject any dog- 
ma to which Christian Truth must 
conform, including the specific dog- 
matic’ formulations of this Truth put 
forward by fallible Christians. For 
it is only by an awareness of the 
relative character of other standards, 
dogmas, and criteria that the abso- 
lute “dogmatic” demand with which 
man is confronted by God Himself 
in Christ can be apprehended. Once 
shaken by that primary confronta- 
tion ,we as Christians can, at best, 
give but feeble testimony to the 
Truth in which we believe, yet never 
fully comprehend. Ultimately, it is 
because we have seen and heard 
that we speak; on no other ground 
can we stand. “For other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” 








BIBLES—BOO KS—HYMNALS— 
CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


HANDWORK—GREETING CARDS 


Students, faculty members, and alumni of Union Theological Seminary 
have always used our Book Store to great advantage. We promise 


you prompt and efficient service. A. B. Thomas, Manager. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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TURN YE TO THE ETERNAL FOR 
HE IS OUR GOD 


Theodor Mauch 


An Antiphon for Faith in a Time of Crisis 


WORD from the Eternal: A wise man must not glory in his wisdom, 
nor a warrior in his strength, nor the rich man in his riches; he who 
glories is to glory in this, that he has insight into me, that he knows I am 
the Eternal, dealing in kindness, justice, and goodness upon earth. .. . 
Prepare to meet your God; for he it is who forms the mountains and 
creates the wind and reveals his inner mind to man, he who makes the 
dawn and darkness. His name is the Eternal. 
(JEREMIAH 9:23, 24 Amos 4:13) 


Oh come let us sing to the Eternal, 
let us sing loudly to our saving strength, 
let us come before him with thanksgiving, 
shouting to him songs of praise! 
Come, let us worship and bow down, 
kneeling to him who made us; 
the Eternal is our God, 
and we the people whom he shepherds. 
(PsAtm 95:1, 2, 6, 7) 


God looks from heaven upon mankind, to see if any have the sense to care 

for God. .. . We have become like men unclean, our goodness is a filthy 

rag. None calls to thee, none rouses himself to take hold of thee. 
(Psatm 53:2; IsatAn 64:6, 7) 


High and low are all alike greedy for gain; 

prophet and priest are all deceitful, 

treating the wounds of my people slightly and lightly, 

saying ‘All’s well, all’s well,’ when all is not well. 
(JEREMIAH 6:13-14) | 


“Since this people draw near me with their mouth,” says the Eternal, 
“honouring me with their lips, while their hearts are far remote; since their 
religion is a mockery, I will now deal with them to their amazement, be- 
wildering, surprising them.” . . . Hush, ’tis the Lord the Eternal! The 
Eternal’s day is at hand! A day of wrath, that day, of stress and distress, 
darkness and gloom, when men must grope like blind men bitterly, because 
against the Eternal they rebelled. 

(Isatan 29:13, 14; ZepHaANtAH 1:7, 15, 17) 


Man is abased, mortals brought low, haughty eyes downcast, 
but the Lord of hosts is exalted by his judgment; 
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God’s sentence shows his majesty is living. 
Isatan 5:15, 16) 
The Eternal is the real God, a living God, an everlasting king; earth trem- 
bles when he rages, no nation can endure his wrath. . . . He indicts all 


mankind. .. . The Lord, the Lord of hosts, is calling you to tears and grief. 
(JeremiAn 10:10; 25:31; Isatan 22:12) 


Then why should mortal men complain, 

when they are punished for all their sins? 
Let us scan and search our lives, 

and return to the Eternal, 
lifting our hearts up with our hands 

to God in heaven; 
“The sin is ours, we have rebelled.” 

(LAMENTATIONS 3:39-42) 


“Think not of the far past, dwell not on deeds of old; here is a new deed 
of mine springing to light—have you no eyes for it?” . . . “Set your spirit 
on the watch, to tell what it can see.” . . . “Give in, admit that I am God, 


high over nations, high over the world.” 
(IsatAn 43:18, 19; 21:6; Psatm 46:10) 


Up, O God, high over heaven! 
Up with thy glory over all the earth! 
(Psaum 57:5) 


“Turn again, turn to me,” the Eternal pleads; “I will not keep it up against 
you. Only acknowledge your guilt, confess you have rebelled against the 


Eternal, your God, and refused to listen to my voice.” 
(JEREMIAH 3:12, 13) 


We looked for peace, 
but no good came; 

for an hour of healing, 

and here is dismay! 

O thou Eternal, we confess our guilt, 
and the sin of our fathers: 


we have sinned against thee. 
(JEREMIAH 14:19-21) 


“T am the Eternal; there is no one else, no God beside me. I form light and 


I make darkness, I bring bliss and calamity.” 
(Isatan 45:5, 7) 


Let us return to the Eternal, 
for he has torn us, he will heal us, 


he has wounded us, he will bind us up. 
(Hosea 6:1) 
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Even now, the Eternal promises, turn to me with all your heart, come 
heart-broken, not with garments torn, and turn to the Eternal One your 
God, for he is gracious and compassionate. . . . His love will last forever, 


his faithfulness from age to age. 
(JoEL 2:12, 13; Psatm 100:5) 


Thy faithful aid is high as heaven, 
for great things thou hast done, 
who is like to thee, O God? 

Many a trial sore 
hast thou made us to suffer, 

but thou wilt revive us once more 


and raise us from the depths. 
(PsAtm 71:19; 20) 


Is not this my chosen fast, the Lord, the Eternal, asks, to loosen all that 
fetters men unfairly, and to relax its grip, to free poor debtors from their 
bonds, and break what binds them? It is to share your food with hungry 
men, and to take the homeless to your home, to clothe the naked when 
you see them, and never turn from any fellow creature. Then shall light 
dawn for you, with healing for your wounds. 

(Isatan 58:6-8) 


“T the Eternal search the mind, 
I test the heart.” 

Then heal me, O Eternal, and I shall be healed, 
save me and I shall be saved; 


for it is thou to whom I render praise. 
(JeRemian 17:10, 14) 


The Eternal reigns! Let earth rejoice! 
(Psatm 97:1) 


Sing a new song to the Eternal, 
sing his praise from end to end of the earth; 
let the sea and all within it shout, 


far lands and all their folk. 
(Isatau 42:10) 


Come now! Do you not understand, that the Eternal is an everlasting God? 
He never faints, never is weary, his insight is unsearchable; into the weary 
he puts power, and adds new strength to the weak. 

(Isatan 40:28, 29) 


I will lift up mine eyes to the mountains; 
ah, from where is help to come? 
Help comes from the Eternal 


who made heaven and earth. 
(Psatm 121:1, 2) 
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Age after age, Lord, thou hast been our home; from all eternity thou hast 
been God. O God, may the whole world praise thee, for thou rulest the 


world justly! 


(Psatm 90:1; 67:3, 4) 


Blessed be the name of God forever! 
For his are wisdom and might: 


he changes epochs and eras, 


he reveals what is deep and mysterious, 
he knows what is in darkness, 


and with him dwells the light. 


Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever! 


(DANIEL 2:20-22) 





The scriptural selection, from the Moffatt translation, is by Theodor 
Mauch. The antiphon has been set to music by Lloyd Pfautsch. Both men 
are middlers at Union. Reprints of the text, and scores of the music, may 
be obtained by writing to the Union Review. 





“NOW CONCERNING SPIRITUAL GIFTS...” 


Paul J. 


There are many ways of ap- 
proaching the basic question of an 
institute of theological learning. 
Some of these ways shall be tried. 
They are not the only ones; but 
they are necessary ones. Most of us 
are students of theology whether we 
teach or learn, whether we are min- 
isters or educators, missionaries or 
social workers, administrators or 
political leaders. In this community 
we are theologians, persons who ask 
the question of our ultimate con- 
cern, the question of God and his 
manifestation. Whatever else we may 
be, first of all we are theologians. 
So it is most natural—although not 
most usual—that we ask the ques- 
tion of our existence as theologians. 
On what is this existence based? 
What makes man a _ theologian? 
Which is his relation to other forms 
of existence? Which is the signifi- 
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cance for our existence as a whole? 
Paul makes very clear what he thinks 
the foundation of all theology is: 
The divine Spirit and his gift, the 
word of wisdom and knowledge, 
Theology, according to the witness 
of the whole Christian Church is 
basically a gift of the Spirit. It is 
one of his gifts, besides others. It is 
a special gift besides other special 
gifts. But it is a gift of the Spirit 
and not a natural capacity. The 
word of knowledge which theology 
is, is said to us before we can say it 
to others or even to ourselves. Being 
a theologian means first of all re- 
ceiving, and then Spiritual know- 
ledge. If we apply this criterion of 
every theological existence can we 
call ourselves theologians? Can we 
say that our theological thought is 
a gift of the Spirit? Are we certain 
that our theological existence trans- 








cends our human capacities? that 
we have the word of knowledge? 
of Spiritual wisdom? 

Paul gives a very concrete cri- 
terion for theological as well as for 
any other Spiritual existence. He 
says: No one is speaking in the Spir- 
it of God when he cries: “Cursed 
be Jesus” and no one can say “Jesus 
is Lord” except in the Holy Spirit. 
He who accepts Jesus as the Christ 
proves by this very fact that he has 
the Spirit of God. For this state- 
ment surpasses all capacities of the 
spirit of man. It is the mystery and 
the foundation of the Christian 
Church, the paradox and stumbling 
block which produces curses against 
Christianity; the depth and power 
which creates a new Being in the 
world, history and man. 


Therefore he who joins the con- 
fession of the Christian Church that 
Jesus is the Christ, participates in 
the divine Spirit; he can receive the 
Spirit of wisdom and knowledge, he 
can become ai theologian. 


Theology does not exist besides 
the community of those who say 
that Jesus is the Christ besides the 
assembly of God, the Church. The- 
ology is a work of the Church, just 
because it is a gift of the divine 
Spirit. Theological existence is an 
element of the existence of the 
Church. It is not a matter of so- 
called free thinking, or of scientific 
research or of general philosophical 
analysis. Theology is an expression 
of the faith of the Church, it is a 
restatement of the paradoxical state- 
ment: that Jesus is the Christ, in 
all its presuppositions and implica- 
tions. Theological existence is the 
existence of somebody who, within 
the Church, is grasped by the divine 
Spirit and has received the word of 
wisdom and knowledge. 


But we must ask again: If this is 











theological existence, who can call 
himself a theologian? who can de- 
cide to become, who can dare to re- 
main a theologian? Do we really 
belong to the assembly of God, can 
we seriously accept the paradox on 


-which the Church is built, that Jesus 


is the Christ? Are we grasped by 
the divine Spirit and is the word of 
knowledge given to us? Now—if 
somebody came and told us that he 
certainly belongs to the Church, that 
he does not doubt anymore that 
Jesus is the Christ, that he conti- 
nuously experiences the grip of the 
divine Spirit and the gift of Spiritu- 
al knowledge—what would we re- 
ply? We certainly would tell him 
that he does not fulfill even the first 
condition of being a theologian— 
namely, to realize that he does not 
know the situation of his lack of 
experience, that is, to be grasped by 
spirits that are not divine Spirit. 
We would not accept him as a theo- 
logian. And now conversely: if 
somebody comes and tells us that he 
is estranged from the Christian 
Church and its foundations, that he 
does not feel the presence of the 
Spiritual power, that he is empty of 
Spiritual knowledge but that he is 
asking again and again the theo- 
logical question, the question of an 
ultimate concern and its manifesta- 
tions in Jesus as the Christ—we 
would accept him as a theologian. 
Perhaps we would test the serious- 
ness of his doubt and assure our- 
selves that his emptiness and despair 
are not the expression of a new and 
more refined vanity. But after hav- 
ing convinced ourselves of his seri- 
ousness we would estimate him as a 
theologian. 

There are many amongst us who 
say to themselves: I shall never be- 
come a good theologian. I could do 
better in practically every realm 
than in that of theology. Neverthe- 
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less, I cannot imagine that my ex- 
istence could be anything else than 
theological existence. Even if I had 
to give up theology as my vocational 
work, I never would cease to ask the 
theological question. I cannot escape 
theology. It would follow me into 
every realm. I am bound to it, ac- 
tually, even if not vocationally. I 
do not see that I can fulfill its de- 
mands, but I do see that I am in 


its bondage. He who says this in his 
heart belongs to the assembly of God, 
he is grasped by the divine Spirit, 
he has received the gift of know- 
ledge, he is a theologian. 


This is a brief sermon delivered 
by Professor Tillich in the James 
Chapel at Union Theological Semi- 
nary during the accelerated program 
of 1944, 








E very nature of the Catholic attitude foreshadows its 

doom: betraying its error, it bespeaks the necessity of a 
change in that approach to the problem—and, indirectly, fore- 
casts what the correct one ought to be. 


The approach of the whole of the Thomist theology (still 
the all-pervading determinant of Western Catholicism) was 
that of the agricultural mentality, and of the Aristotelian logic. 
Not only was the universe in it an immutable structure of static 
categories; the first and the last question of an agrarian mind 
was always “what,” i.e., an inquiry as to the substance, the inter- 
nal stuff of a thing, whether it be cabbage, flesh, soul, idea, or 


‘God. From that point of view, St. Thomas was right in com- 


posing the service of the veneration of the Sacrament, and the 
Roman Church was right in having made that veneration the 
corner-stone of all its Christianity (even of the Mass)—and 
in having perpetuated that importance of the veneration since. 
From the point of view of substance, for the mind which under- 
stands causality only in terms of a “what,” no greater event 
could ever be conceived to take place on this earth since Christ’s 
ascension from it into heaven, than the “transubstantiation” of 
the Eucharistic elements, and nothing, literally nothing, mat- 
tered or could matter in the life of humanity as much as the 
sacramental presence of the “Body of God” tabernacling amongst 
men on the Church’s altars. All life of society had to be made 
subordinate to, as the Vatican insisted, and tu center upon that 
one focal point: the transubstantiated substance vested in the 
accidents of unleavened bread. 


Yet the results, the consequences of that Sacrament-centered 
écclesiastical and social system of the Middle Ages was so dis- 
astrous for Christianity—and society—that the whole of feudal- 
ism was smashed to pieces. 


From TOWARDS CHURCH UNITY by Nicholas Vinner 
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THE “RETURN” TO RELIGION 
John E. Smith 


T has often been the case, in the 

course of human history, that 
periods of great disaster and frustra- 
tion have fostered the sentiment 
which goes by the slogan, “The Re- 
turn to Religion.” The period of 
chaos and destruction through which 
we are now passing proves to be 
no exception. On all sides there are 
indications that men are thinking, 
though perhaps superficially, about 
the ultimate principles of life; the 
ideas and ideals by which men live. 
We read of the tremendous increase 
of revivalist sects within Protestan- 
tism especially in the middle west; 
we see the more subtle efforts of the 
liberal Catholics led by Mr. J. Mari- 
tain aimed at replacing American 
“pragmatic” philosophies with a 
modified form of the Thomistic sys- 
tem; we can discover, if we take the 
time and are open-minded enough, 
that even the advocates of free en- 
terprise are bolstering their outworn 
creed with the supposed new dis- 
covery that America has a spirit, and 
that freedom of enterprise is a 
Something for which there seems to 
be no immediate sensuous correlate. 

Unfortunately, it by no means fol- 
lows that because men are forced 
through sorrow and tribulation to 
evaluate the ultimate principles of 
life, they shall consider their prob- 
lems with the sharpest insight and 
arrive at the most worthy conclu- 
sions. On the contrary, people driven 
to reconsider those ideas and ideals 
upon which their lives are founded, 
are likely to be driven a little fur- 
ther by a sorry expediency, and 
emerge from their reflection with 
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little that can be judged worth the 
effort. The illustrations which I have 
noted above should show this abun- 
dantly. One should be suspicious of 
Protestant revivalism, as one would 
do well to look askance at the advo- 
cates of a new Roman absolutism. 
These are both manifestations of a 
“return to religion” which instead 
of providing the genuine basis upon 
which a new world might be built, 
would only serve to stifle the spirit 
of man, and to set up an insur- 
mountable barrier between the hu- 
man spirit and that of the divine. 
I would regard the newly found 
idealism of the free enterprise fac- 
tions with a similar apprehension. 
Religious or quasi-religious idealism 
tacked on to a point of view out of 
a spirit of pure expediencey can 
never hope to rise above the hypo- 
crisy and moral blindness from 
which it springs. 

Writing from the standpoint of 
one who believes in the truth and 
power of the Christian religion, it 
is my firm conviction that our civil- 
ization is desperately in need of, if 
not a return to religion in the above 
named senses, a careful and consci- 
entious reconsideration of ultimate 
and hence truly religious principles. 
In this connection it should be noted 
that “ultimate” refers to an attitude 
toward the issues of living which 
causes them to make a difference in 
our lives even when all else ceases 
to be meaningful or important. Of 
course the greatest obstacle standing 
in the way of such a reconsidera- 
tion of our values and ideals is the 
various counter movements endowed 








with the spirit of a formalistic, ab- 
solutistic, and false religion. Before 
considering some of the elements 
constituting the kind of religious 
awakening which is so essential in 
our time, it might be well to dwell 
on some three aspects of a renewed 
spiritual life which, it seems to the 
writer, the genuine Christian be- 
liever should view with alarm. 

First we must realize that histori- 
cal mechanism is not dead. There 
are still those who believe that the 
return to religion will come about 
of itself, and that it needs neither 
conscious planning nor requires any 
change in the hearts of men. Such 
people are able to abstract them- 
selves from the totality of persons 
which go to make up the human 
race, and then declare that histori- 
cal “forces” set up by this or that 
state of affairs, and operating inde- 
pendently of both human and divine 
spirit, are of sufficient power to 
bring about the desired change in 
purely mechanical fashion. It re- 
minds one of the automatic appa- 
ratus for taking and developing pho- 
tographs which works apparently 
without human assistance. Repre- 
sentatives of this type of thinking 
can be found both within and with- 
out the church of today. Within the 
church they often take the form of 
spiritless trustees endowed with 
small vision whose highest hope for 
the future of religion is grounded 
in the increased income which must 
surely flow from the pockets of 
those who shall just as surely re- 
turn to religion after the war. Such 
people are deadly to the genuine 
religious spirit and can serve only 
to keep the power of genuine reli- 
gious faith from being one of the 
prime factors in restoring a decay- 
ing civilization to a place of security 
and peace. 

Outside the pale of the church 
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the believers in a mechanical return 
of a spiritual faith can be recog- 
nized with small difficulty. Since 
they feel no personal interest, no 
personal concern, they have little 
to do but make unimpassioned pro- 
nouncements about the “see-saw” 
nature of history, which proposed 
explanation is so easily turned into 
a cause. Religion will return because 
of this so-called see-saw character of 
the course of human affairs. Once 
more the note of mechanism is evi- 
dent. States of affairs just come 
about inevitably. No one seems to 
know anything about them; certain- 
ly no one has to do anything, or be- 
lieve in anything, or be anything. 

The danger attached to such an 
approach to the problems of faith, 
morals, and religion should be ob- 
vious. When we fail to choose, with 
a personal and ultimate concern, be- 
tween alternatives which face us, 
then our very vacillation, itself an 
act of will, constitutes just as much 
of a decision as a positive or more 
direct position. In the case before 
us, those who wait for the return to 
religion to occur of itself, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, but no less surely, 
contribute to the strength of groups 
such as the opponents of interna- 
tional cooperation or the proponents 
of “business as usual.” Thus strength 
will be added to the kind of post 
war thinking which is most likely to 
cause the whole titanic global strug- 
gle to have been in vain. 

Second, there is the danger of 
false and invalid identifications of 
purposes and intentions. This danger 
may be realized in either of two 
ways. A purely secular group, cog- 
nizant of the loyalty and power re- 
siding in true religion, may attempt 
to utilize these virtues for its own 
selfish end; or some faction within 
organized religion itself may attempt 
to identify its particular creed with 








the cause of religion as a whole. A 
believer in valid religion must view 
with alarm the tendency of partisan 
political, social, and even religious 
groups to preach a return to a more 
spiritual philosophy of life in order 
that some temporal, selfish, and 
often material interest may be fos- 
tered. The government, for instance, 
on more than one occasion during 
the prosecution of this war, has used 
the church that it may have its own 
philosophy of “an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth” preached, 
bearing the sanction of God. That 
the church has been entirely too 
willing to be so manipulated is not a 
matter of concern for us here. Nev- 
ertheless, such an illustration of the 
way in which the power of religion 
can be used to support the ends of 
people who have little regard for it 
should not be passed over without 
serious consideration. Or again we 
can detect among the Catholic ad- 
vocates of a neo-Thomistic interpre- 
tation of life and faith, the attempt 
to identify their narrow and actually 
absolutistic form of religion with 
the cause of religion as a whole. 
Thus when Maritain attacks the 
unchristian “instrumentalism” of 
American life and thought, and pro- 
poses a return to religion as the sal- 
vation of the western world, he, in 
effect, proposes a return to his par- 
ticular form of religion, Roman 
Catholicism. If seriously minded men 
and women are not alert to such a 
false identification of a part with 
the whole, it could easily happen 
that the return to religion might 
take the form of a new Roman ab- 
solutism in this country which could 
be matched in its disastrous effects 
upon the human spirit only by the 
absolutistic fabric of that church in 
Europe. 

Third, there is the danger of an 
external return to religion. It is pos- 
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sible that we shall be satisfied with 
a faith which does not deeply affect 
and change the hearts of men, or 
that we shall seek the solution to 
our problems in some external sys- 
tem or scheme. This is perhaps the 
most difficult of all pitfalls to be 
avoided in the attempt to lay the 
spiritual foundations for the next 
generations of mankind. The perils 
attached to following the age-old 
pattern of mankind in this respect 
are obvious. Men have ever more 
readily burnt offerings to God than 
they have practised justice; men 
have ever more readily paid tribute 
to an external symbol than they 
have known the ways of their God. 
Hosea, the prophet of love in the 
Old Testament checks us sharply 
with his words concerning the con- 
trariness of the human heart, “For I 
desire mercy, and not sacrifice; and 
the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings.” 

There are, in our very midst, 
signs that an external, superficial re- 
ligious awakening may come to pass. 
Who has rot met the man or wo- 
man who is completely seduccd by 
the fact that there are supposedly 
“no atheists in fox hoies.” Indeed 
most of the churchmen of our day 
find in this fact the salvation of re- 
ligion. Or who has not heard the 
typical dilettante recounting her 
feelings experienced while wading 
through an edition of such as “God 
Is My Co-Pilot” borrowed from the 
local lending library. On all sides 
we are beset by this or that person’s 
discovery of the “Presence” that 
never existed before, or by the news 
that a new Rickenbacker has been 
saved from a floating raft by a God 
whom “no man knoweth,” and about 
whom, until recently, no one cared 
one whit. We must be wary of such 
new found faith. No doubt some of 
it is genuine, but just as surely much 








of it is not and shall probably van- 
ish as the last rays of light disappear 


at the coming of the night. Let us © 


hold our new found faith in check 
until we see those people who were 
driven to their knees, praying volun- 
tarily for social justice or a righteous 
peace. For when a man is driven to 
his knees his prayer will probably be 
marked by petition rather than con- 
trition. 

The men and women of our gene- 
ration who are thoughtful and seri- 
ous, and have faith in the truth and 
power of religion, should be aware 
of these perversions of true and 
righteous faith. We must repudiate 
the views of those who take the 
standpoint of historical mechanism 
and who sit blandly by waiting for 
the spirit of religious faith to return 
of itself; we must repudiate those 
with a temporal or narrow interest 
who hope to identify their posiiton 
with the cause of Christianity as a 
whole; and, finally, we must repu- 
diate all superficial, external awak- 
enings for they are most likely to 
vanish with the spontaneity with 
which they appeared, when the war 
is over. The consequence can only 
be a further discrediting of religion 
and nothing of any value accom- 
plished. 

So much for what we must avoid, 
and what we must not do. What of 
the positive side of the problem? 
We must convince the spiritual 
leaders of our nation, and the peo- 
ple as well, of the reality of what 
religion does and, consequently, of 
the urgent need for the return of 
the religious consciousness. The twin 
evil powers of pride and greed have 
succeeded in controlling mankind to 
such an extent that his very physi- 
cal, to say nothing of his spiritual, 
survival is threatened through war 
and destruction. The utter aimless- 
ness of our life is manifested in all 
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that we do. The question of the ul- 
timate meaning of existence is not 
only not raised; to most it is a 
“meaningless” question. Honesty and 
unselfish enthusiasm are out of date, 
and those who attempt to take these 
virtues seriously are laughed off the 
stage as “Victorians” or representa- 
tives of a more moralistic, old-fash- 
ioned day. ; 

When one takes seriously this 
morally and spiritually rotten state 
of affairs which modern man faces 
he cannot fail to realize that the 
only kind of solution which will be 
of any avail is one which aims at 
changing the minds, hearts, and atti- 
tudes of men. In the apt figure of a 
contemporary preacher, no amount 
of schemes for rearranging a supply 
of black tiles can possibly make a 
white wall. What we need is not an 
outward system or mechanism, but 
a way of life as the prophet Amos 
put it, “Let judgment run down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” Until individual men, faced 
with the moral and spiritual deci- 
sions which constantly confront us 
all, can be counted upon to attempt 
to discover the thing which ought 
to be done in each and every situa- 
tion, and having done this, to realize 
that it ought to be done, we can 
expect no sweeping changes for the 
better in our time. No system can 
transcend the men of which it is 
composed. 

We are all self-centered: that is, 
we are more apt to attend to our 
own desires and interests with zeal 
than we are to attend to the desires 
and interests which may benefit 
mankind as a whole. That such is 
the case no serious thinker has ever 
denied. With this in mind, I would 
be interested to hear the outspoken 
opponents of religion tell us pre- 
cisely how any scheme based on 
“intelligence” or “reason” alone can 








be expected to prove successful when 
it completely disregards the moral 
character of the men who comprise 
or administer that scheme. The 
most rational system in the world— 
witness Nazi absolutism—is no 
stronger or morally pure than the 
character, integrity, and faith of the 
men who control it. There is only 
one way to change the central core 
of human life and that way is the 
way of religious faith; the way of 
devotion to ends which are univer- 
sal; to ends which go beyond the 
goals that are narrow and more 
selfish. : 

It is this emphasis on the direc- 
tion of the living human spirit which 
keeps genuine religion from becom- 
ing absolutistic in the worst sense. 
Religious expression which is a liv- 
ing expression cannot become de- 
structive through formalization, ei- 
ther of itself or of the human spirit. 
When religion is not merely a part 
of life, but rather the direction of 
the whole, it maintains a living con- 
nection between man and God, thus 
retaining its ultimate character with- 
out taking on the cloak of the tyrant. 
When religion is the expression of 
the attempt to meet vital problems 
in all their immediacy and to solve 


them, with wisdom and rational in- 
sight to be sure, only then are the 
human and divine spirits in such a 
relationship that religious expression 
is purged of both a cloying senti- 
mentality and a soul-killing super- 
stition. For both sentimentalism and 
superstition are absolute props 
upon which the human spirit all too 
easily rests. In the moment we cease 
to meet our deepest problems with 
courage, and resort to ready-made 
or dogmatic solutions, we surrender 
ourselves and the moral integrity of 
our personalities. When this hap- 
pens, true religion ceases to be; or- 
ganized religion having taken its 
place. 

Religious spirit, then, must return, 
but it must return in a genuine form. 
First, it must be internal and per- 
sonal; second, it must be universal; 
and third, it must be liberal—not so 
broad, however, that it ceases to be 
religion at all. We have seen the 
difficulties of that position. Religion 
must be liberal in the sense that it 
seriously tries to avoid the extremes 
of sentimentalism and dogmatic su- 
perstition, so characteristic of both 
Catholicism and Protestant funda- 
mentalism. 





RIVERSIDE REVERIE 


The night was on its knees, 
Half-strangled by the fog. 
A red rambling rose, 
Caressed Gothic trellis. 

I thought of a garden, 


Of wrestling, 
And God. 
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—EvucENE Morris 








KIERKEGAARD’S Either—Or TODAY 


Richard Kroner 


IERKEGAARD thrills our mind 
by all his writings. He appeals 
to us as if he were our contempo- 
rary. Thus it is no mere chance that 
only now his books begin to be stu- 
died. (In Germany his books were 
translated two generations ago. The 
first edition of Either-Or appeared 
in 1885. But the great wave of Kier- 
kegaard influence did not come be- 
fore the end of the first world war.) 
His problems are still or rather only 
now the problems of our age. It is 
as if Kierkegaard knew our inner 
difficulties, as if he offered us help 
in our own troubles, as if he under- 
stood how to cure our ills, to console 
us in our distress, to clarify our er- 
rors and to edify our heart. Perhaps 
this is especially true in the case of 
Either-Or* because here he discusses 
precisely those points which are 
most discussed in our time: the prob- 
lem of pain and sorrow, the attitudes 
toward the sphere of erotic life, the 
relation between thought and exist- 
ential actuality, the riddle of time, 
the meaning of individuality and 
many other subjects which are fur- 
ther developed in his later works. 
Kierkegaard speaks to us today with 
the power and intensity of a present 
writer. How is this s ehusnceeraten to 
be explained? 


Kierkegaard wrote his books about 
a hundred years ago. He wrote them 
in the style of his period in which 


* Either-Or by Soren Kierkegaard, 
Vol. I, trans. by Lillian M. Swenson and 
David F, Swenson, Vol. II, trans. by 
Walter Lowrie, Princeton; The Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944, $7.50. 
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the spirit of romanticism prevailed. 
His conceptions are tinged by the 
philosophy and poetry of those re- 
mote days. His emotions and affec- 
tions are characteristic of those au- 
thors whose works appear to us old- 
fashioned and of historical interest 
only. Schlegel, Schelling, Arnim, 
Brentano, Birger, Steffans, Musaus, 
Tieck, Scribe, Byron and others— 
who can read their works today 
without feeling the huge distance 
that separates their inner world, their 
taste, their dreams, their visions and 
their figures from our own world? 
But these are the men Kierkegaard 
loved and admired most. This is the 
world in which he himself felt at 
home. How can he affect us who 
live in such a different world? What 
is the secret tie that connects him 
with us? How can his words, his 
views, his ideals exercise such a tre- 
mendous power over our conscience? 
What makes Kierkegaard our con- 
temporary? 

Many things in Either-Or are, of 
course, somewhat obsolete. Kierke- 
gaard’s discourse is too precious, too 
pompous, too eloquent to be impres- 
sive to us. Many arguments do not 
persuade us, precisely because they 
are too intrusively persuasive. We 
do not trust any declamation, we 
are too sober and too suspicious to 
be smitten by rhetorical means. We 
want unambiguous concepts—Kier- 
kegaard avails himself not rarely of 
ambiguous terms. We want lucid def- 
initions — Kierkegaard’s definitions 
are often enough vague. We want 
strict conclusions—Kierkegaard likes 
to baffle and to tease us. We want 








the lines between poetry and phi- 
losophy respected—Kierkegaard de- 
liberately disregards them. When we 
wish to be taught, he plays upon 
words. When we expect a serious 
discussion, he turns ostentatious. No 
wonder that at times we lose pa- 
tience and confidence. But in spite 
of all these traits something in all 
his books, even in this most roman- 
tic book of his youth, irresistibly at- 
tracts our attention. Something over- 
balances by far the repulsive aspects 
and forces us to study carefully every 
word of this learned “layman,” this 
anti-philosophic philosopher, — this 
deeply hidden personality. 

One might perhaps explain the 
strong effect which Kierkegaard’s 
writings generate in us by the sim- 
ple greatness of the man, and of 
everything he says. All really great 
men seem to be modern at all times; 
they never become out of date be- 
cause their utterances surpass the 
confines of any definite period. I 
doubt, however, whether Kierke- 
gaard stands on so high a level. 
Great as he certainly is, he is not 
as great as those eternally present 
writers like Plato or the authors of 
biblical literature. His modernity 
and contemporaneity must have a 
special reason. Is Kierkegaard per- 
haps in a definite sense, in spite of 
the fact that one hundred years 
have elapsed since he began to 
write, the very first representative 
of the spirit of our present age and, 
even more, the prophet of a future 
towards which we are moving at 
great speed? 

Kierkegaard, if not the only one, 
was certainly one of the first writers 
who diagnosed the ills of our time 
and who sought the path on which 
health could be restored and strength 
recovered. Many authors since Kier- 
kegaard have warned that the old 
Europe was running fast to ruin and 
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hell. However, although most of 
them were able to diagnose the 
symptoms, they did not have the 
skill to heal the sick body and the 
morbid soul. For all the sagacity and 
cleverness of their prescience, they 
were so deeply involved in the gen- 
eral decay themselves, that they 
hardly could find a way out of it. 
German critics frequently compared 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche during 
the last decades and described them 
as the foremost representatives of a 
degenerate age. But they did not 
acknowldge the immense difference 
between the patient and the physi- 
cian. Though Nietzsche saw and 
foresaw the plight of European cul- 
ture, he promoted and hurried the 
advancing .catastrophe by his own 
writings while Kierkegaard not only 
diagnosed the sickness but also dis- 
cerned and advised the remedy. , 
The disease of modern times is 
the belief in man at the expense of 
any other belief. This modern titan- 
ism culminated in men like Nietzsche 
and Hitler. (It is interesting in re- 
trospect to read the paragraph in 
which Windelband deals with Nietz- 
sche in his History of Philosophy; 
he calls him “the professor who 
would have liked to become a sav- 
age tyrant.”) Kierkegaard with the 
eye of an eagle discovered as long 
as a hundred years ago the source of 
man’s revolt. With all the weapons 
of his brilliant mind he fought 
against modern superstition. In the 
task of eradicating the roots of the 
illness he used in most subtle fashion 
a dialectic which he had learned 
from the greatest master of this log- 
ical art. Thus he outgrew more and 
more the age to which he belonged. 
“One might believe that this must 
be a kingdom of the gods, this gene- 
ration in which I have the honor 
to live. On the contrary, this is by 
no means the case; the energy, the 








courage, which would thus be the 
creator, is an illusion and when the 
age loses the tragic, it gains despair. 
There lies a sadness and a healing 
power in the tragic, which one tru- 
ly should not despise, and when a 
man in the extraordinary manner 
our age affects, would gain himself, 
he loses himself and becomes comic.” 
(I, p. 118) 

In Either-Or Kierkegaard com- 
pells the age to appear before the 
judgment seat of his ethical faith. 
This is the reason why this earliest 
work is perhaps the most modern 
of all his works: it offers exactly 
what the present most urgently 
needs. It meets our age on its own 
plane and tries to raise it up to a 
higher level. The whole book is a 
strange and disguised monologue in 
which Kierkegaard the ethical in- 
dividual deals relentlessly and ruth- 
lessly with Kierkegaard the poet, the 
romantic, the aestheticist. Aestheti- 
cism is the most refined and con- 
cealed form of the belief in man, 
for in it and by it man lives with- 
out caring about any ethical norm 
or task. The aestheticist is the man 
“beyond good and evil” who is able 
to maintain his self-respect because 
he replaces the ethical by an aesthe- 
tic measurement. 

Kierkegaard shows in a thousand 
ways that the position of the aesthe- 
ticist is untenable. It is inferior both 
to the standard of man as a respon- 
sible and freely acting moral person 
and to the aesthetic standard itself. 
Man cannot escape the choice be- 
tween good and evil, he cannot 
escape his own self. The aesthetic 
valuation takes man as mere object 
of contemplation and ignores or 
even spurns his personal subjectivi- 
ty. There is a certain ambiguity in 
Kierkegaard’s title Either-Or. It 
covers two different meanings. On 
the one hand, it suggests the choice 
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between an aesthetic and an ethical 
view of life; on the other hand it 
implies the ethical choice between 
good and evil. The fundamental fact 
is that man has to choose. He is 
man only by virtue of his free delib- 
eration and decision, and he can 
by no means avoid his own freedom 
which is the pith and basis of -his 
selfhood. He must make his choice 
not as a general or abstract will, as 
the philosophical idealism of Kant 
or Fichte or Hegel teaches, but ra- 
ther as an individual, as the unique 
person he is. In making his choice 
he chooses therefore his own self. 
He decides what kind of man he is. 
In choosing himself he has already 
chosen the ethical view of life. He 
can never choose an aesthetic view 
without destroying his self and de- 
grading his human dignity. 

But this is not the whole of the 
truth. The ethical choice leads to 
guilt and pain, since man can never 
absolutely live up to the ethical 
norm. Man can escape tragedy as 
little as he can escape freedom and 
choice. Life is tragic because man 
has to choose himself without hav- 
ing created himself. Tragedy, how- 
ever, is an aesthetic category; it is 
the view not of the acting but of 
the contemplating person. The act- 
ing person cannot consider himself 
as tragic without becoming comic. 
But the acting person as such does 
not consider himself at all; he acts 
and suffers, he experiences his fate 
and his guilt in his conscience. He 
does not look at himself from with- 
out as a contemplator or spectator, 
but from within as the man who 
feels guilty and who knows himself 
responsible. What is tragedy to the 
eyes of the spectator is despair when 
seen from within. This despair, how- 
ever, is the sign.of man’s dignity 
and sincerity. It is therefore not to 
be shunned. On the contrary, if man 








is to gain his true self he must de- 
spair. Despair is irrevocably con- 
nected with man’s freedom and 
moral mission. The aestheticist who 
tries to evade despair, does so in 
vain. 

Man must admit that he is not 
his own creator, and that he there- 
fore has a lord above himself. Only 
thus can he hope to be rescued 
from his desperate situation. While 
the aestheticist is forlorn without 
any hope, the ethical person can be 
redeemed. The- “Ultimatum” with 
which Either-Or concludes points 
thus to an ultimate position that 
transcends both the aesthetic and 
the ethical alternative and recon- 
ciles them on a higher plane. 

This short review does not give 
an adequate impression of the im- 


mense riches of Kierkegaard’s book 
and of the sternness of his demands. 
Either-Or is the victory gained by 
Kierkegaard over himself and over 
his age which is still our age. It is 
the victory of conscience over sci- 
ence, of the heart over the intellect, 
of the simple moral person over the 
sophisticated and brilliant mind, 
brought about by means of a highly 
sophisticated reflection and dialec- 
tic. It is the victory of humility 
achieved on the territory of modern 
man himself. Has Kierkegaard won 
this victory for us too? This ques- 
tion has to be answered by every- 
one anew. It is the grandeur of 
Kierkegaard’s work that he puts this 
question in all the gravity it de- 
mands before the eyes of every 
reader. 
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WILLIAM TEMPLE 
Earl Holmer 


The great clock of Canterbury 
Cathedral struck noon October thir- 
ty-first as the coffin of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. William 
Temple, was lifted by eight non- 
commissioned officers of the army to 
the high trestles before the altar. 
During the funeral service the bell 
in the central tower tolled away the 
minutes. 

Archbishop Lord Lang of Lam- 
beth, the first primate to outlive his 
successor in the long history of the 
church reaching back to St. Augus- 
tine, spent his eightieth birthday at 
the funeral of his intimate friend of 
forty years. 

A frail, almost ethereal, figure in 
miter and cope of old rose, white 
and gold, he made no address, but 
shared in reading the lesson from 
the Second Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians beginning “For which 
cause we faint not; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day.” 

As he spoke the words from the 
steps of the high altar his voice was 
scarcely audible to the vast con- 
course in the nave, but its thin, clear 
tone was well heard in the choir, 
where sat representatives of almost 
every sphere of public life. A crowd 
of several thousand stood bareheaded 
outside the cathedral. 

Hhe coffin of plain oak bore in 
black lettering the simple inscrip- 
tion, “William Temple, D.D., died 
October 26, 1944, aged 63 years.” 
A purple and gold cathedral pall 
was draped over the coffin. 

During the service Mrs. Temple, 
in mourning dress, and her com- 
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panions knelt in prayer. After the 
service and before the public viewed 
the body, Mrs. Temple placed a 
bunch of bronze chrysanthemums at 
the foot of the coffin and a bunch 
at the head. 

She gently kissed the violets be- 
fore laying them on the flagstones. 
They were the only flowers. (Drawn 
from Reuters dispatches. ) 

The Most Reverend and Right 
Honorable Frederick Temple, the 
ninety-third Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1896 to 1903, was 
Bishop of Exeter when William Tem- 
ple was born in Exeter Palace, Oct. 
15, 1881. 

His youth was spent in Lambeth 
Palace, the medieval London home 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He attended Rugby Public School 
where he was a Rugby Scholar. La- 
ter he entered Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. 

He was graduated from Balliol 
College and elected to a fellowship 
at Queen’s College, Oxford. Here 
he lectured for six years in philoso- 
phy. A deacon in 1908 and ordained 
a priest in 1909, he left Oxford to 
become Chaplain to Dr. Randall 
Davidson, his father’s successor as 
Archbishop. He served as Chaplain 
from 1910 to 1921. 

Dr. Temple was made headmaster 
of Repton School in 1910 and was 
then the youngest headmaster of a 
public school in England. He became 
rector of St. James’, Piccadilly; 
here he remained until 1917. He was 
Chaplain to King George V from 
1915 to 1921. 

He was not able to remain aloof 











from public affairs. In 1917 he re- 
signed his lucrative post at St. 
James’ to promote a campaign 
which he called the Life and Liberty 
Movement. 

By 1919 his vigorous proposals for 
greater ecclesiastical self-government 
had issued in an enabling act by 
Parliament. The Church Assembly 
was set up with power to initiate 
parliamentary legislation. 

Dr. Temple then accepted ap- 
pointment as a canon of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, until 1921, when he be- 
came England’s youngest bishop, 
Bishop of Manchester. 

His typical vigor was expressed 
upon his elevation to the House of 
Lords. He became the first bishop 
to join the Labor party. President 
of the Worker’s Educational Asso- 
ciation, a position which he held for 
sixteen years, he was the force be- 
hind the Copec Conference in Birm- 
ingham in 1924 which advocated 
bringing Christian principles to bear 
on all aspects of human life. 

In 1926 he led efforts to mediate 
the great coal strike of that year. 
He was an aggressive supporter of 
the League of Nations. 

He was the youngest man ever 
appointed Archbishop of York. This 
appointment came in 1929 and 
caused some surprise. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony enthroning 
him Lord Archbishop of York, he 
startled the assemblage with a ser- 
mon decrying slum conditions and 
inequalities in education. His cru- 
sading spirit had not dimmed in his 
new prestige. 

It was feared that his appoint- 
ment as Archbishop of Canterbury 
was in jeopardy when he set off dis- 
pute by publication of a declaration 
by the Malvern conference which 
was considered leftist. He had pre- 
sided over the conference. 

The Archbishop created a furor 





when he urged use of economic and 
military sanctions against Italy in 
1935. Speaking of Italy’s invasion 
of Ethiopia, he said: “For the 
League of Nations to employ force 
against an aggressor nation is no 
more war than a baton-charge by 
the police against a destructive mob 
is a riot on the part of the police.” 

Dr. Temple visited America later 
in 1935, when his frank advocacy 
of the United States entry into the 
League of Nations and for action 
against aggressors prompted The 
New York American to label him 
as a “troublesome British propagan- 
dist” who was abusing hospitality. 

He was a leader in the movement 
for coopération and unity of all 
churches, he was chairman of the 
Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. He presided 
over the Lambeth Conference of 
Bishops of Protestant Episcopal and 
Anglican Churches held in Lambeth 
Palace every ten years. 

Archbishop Temple married the 
former Frances Gertrude Acland 
Anson in 1916. They had no chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Temple, enthroned as ninety- 
eighth Archbishop of Canterbury 
April 23, 1942, succeeding Dr. Cos- 
mo Gordon Lang, then seventy-eight, 
who retired to make way for a 
younger man and who is now sitting 
in the House of Lords, was consid- 
ered well fitted to guide the Church 
of England through the war and the 
post-war period. 

If custom is followed, Dr. Tem- 
ple’s successor will not be chosen for 
about three months. That appoint- 
ment is made by the King as the 
head of the Church of England on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. 
This is according to statutory pro- 
vision. 

His successor may be the present 
Archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril For- 














ster Garbett, who visited the United 
States and Union Seminary last 
Spring, though the Bishop of Chi- 
chester and others are also men- 
tioned. 


The late: Archbishop was a pro- 
lific author. His writings included 
the following: Six lectures titled 
The Faith and Modern Thought, 
The Nature of Personality, the King- 
dom of God, Repton School Ser- 
mons, two essays in Foundations, 
erticles in Mind, and Studies in 
Spirit and Truth of Christianity. 


His main writing endeavors span- 
ned nearly three decades. Church 
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and Nation was published in 1915 
followed by Plato and Christianity, 
1916, Mens Creatrix: an Essay, 1917, 
Issues of Faith, 1918, Fellowship 
with God, 1920, The Universality of 
Christ, 1921, Life of Bishop Perci- 
val, 1921, Christus Veritas, 1924, 
Christ in His Church, 1925, Per- 
sonal Religion and the Life of Fel- 
lowship, 1926, Essays in Christian 
Politics, 1927, Christianity and the 
State, 1928, Christian Faith and 
Life, 1929, Thoughts on Some Prob- 
lems of the Day, 1931, Nature, Man 
and God, 1934, Readings in St. 
John’s Gospel, 1939, and The 
Church Looks Forward, 1944. 








The Earliest Gospel. By Frederick C. 
Grant. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943. 270 pp. $2.50. 


After his translation of Bultmann 
and Kundsin entitled Form Criticism, 
Dr. Grant has presented his own study 
of the earliest form of the Christian tra- 
dition. It is a clear and constructive stu- 
dy which should be helpful to those of 
us for whom form criticism is not only 
mysterious but destructive. It is asked: 
After form criticism, what becomes of 
Jesus? Dr. Grant might answer this ques- 
tion as he answers the same one in re- 
gard to Mark, the companion of Paul 
and Barnabas, whose name has erroneus- 
ly led him to be identified with the au- 
thor of the second Gospel, “So far as I 
know, he has not disappeared.” (p. 52) 
Form criticism is not a_hypercritical 
propensity of some scholars for throwing 
away what they label “unauthentic.” 
The study of the Gospels as oral tradi- 
tions is a reverent and patient effort to 
understand what each and every bit of 
tradition has to tell the student and the 
believer about early Christianity, its his- 
tory, theology, preaching and life. That 
is what the records would yield, and 
students of them should be willing to 
listen. 


An illustration of historical method 
in the study of the Gospels, this book 
is also important for the author’s critical 
review of the work of other men and 
for his own arguments and conclusions. 
He sets aside Dr. Torrey’s theory of 
aramaic gospels, and reads the unde- 
niably significant evidence for that theo- 
ry in another way. His chapter “Jeru- 
salem or Galilee” is a review of Profes- 
sor Ernst Lohmeyer’s untranslated work 
on the two traditions of the resurrection. 
In discussing the question of Paulinism 
in Mark, he also sets forth Martin Wer- 
ner’s views on the question. But the 
book is not confined to the recondite 
matters of New ‘Testament criticism. 
Something of a challenge is presented 
to present-day Christians in Dr. Grant’s 
discussion of the charge of anti-semitism 
which is sometimes brought against 
Mark and something of a rebuke is de- 
livered to those who see modern social 
utopianism in the earliest gospel. 

The closely woven argument is made 
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easy to follow by the author’s clear 
style and grasp of the subject. The book 
is a valuable introduction to the apos- 
tolic period. 

Rosert HoLmeEs 


In the Minister's Workshop, by Halford 
E. Luccock. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1944. 254 pp. $2.00. 


This is the book for which teachers 
of Homiletics have been waiting. It is 
also the book for which many a preacher, 
older and younger, has been longing. 
And it is a better book than any of us 
could have dreamed. 

It deals concretely with the crafts- 
manship of the producer of one or more 
sermons per week. It handles in adequate 
detail the origin of sermons, their struc- 
ture and outline, their relation to the 
Bible, to their hearers and to their 
preacher’s own soul, their writing from 
the moment when their author takes the 
plunge and gets started, the words in 
which he bodies his thought, the illustra- 
tive helps he uses and leaves unused, 
their delivery, etc. 

And this hasty description does the 
book a gross injustice because it dully 
catalogues the contents of chapters every 
one of which is a series of fascinating 
pictures and most of which are headed 
with picturesque captions, e.g. “In The 
Beginning Was The Idea,” “People As 
A Source of Sermons,” “Imagination 
Bodies Forth,” “Words Are The Soul’s 
Ambassadors,” “To Toil Like A Miner 
Under A Uandslide,” etc. Luccock is 
both profound and entertaining. This 
book is eminently wise, and gives its 
wisdom with flashes of wit. The present 
reviewer has read it from cover to cover 
on railroad journeys in crowded cars and 
in the New York Subway. It is so ab- 
sorbing that his mind has been held to 
it, and he must often have amused fel- 
low-passengers by an occasional chuckle. 
They might have suspected he was read- 
ing the New Yorker. Luccock is as hu- 
morous, strikes off as pointed and far 
more memorable sentences, and handles 
the depths of our ever wonderful Chris- 
stian faith with adoring reverence. 

The temptation to quote from the book 
is well-nigh irresistible. Metaphors, aptly 
turned phrases, “pat” descriptions, illu- 
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Stanley R. Hopper 


THE CRISIS 
OF FAITH 


The Crisis of Faith is the winner of 
the Abingdon-Cokesbury manuscript 
contest for 1943. The publishers dis- 
covered not only an important manu- 
script but also a significant theo- 
logian. 


The thesis of this book is that the 
present crisis of civilization is at bot- 
tom a crisis of faith. The author sees 
the survival of the western culture 
dependent upon our ability to recover 
the real roots of Christian conscious- 
ness, 


The extensive documentation of the 
Crisis of Faith shows an author 
equally at home in current literature 


as in Christian theology. 
$2.75 
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Halford E. Luccock 
IN THE MINISTER'S 
WORKSHOP 


Halford E. Luccock has written wide- 
ly on the content of sermons. Now 
he writes on sermon preparation. This 
is the long awaited book by one whose 
name is a by-word in the field of 
homiletics. 
“Every alert preacher is looking for 
some book that will quicken his ho- 
miletic imagination and put new spirit 
into his preaching. This is the book.” 
—ALBERT W. PALMER 
“Of all the help provided to ministers 
to stimulate their homiletical inven- 
tiveness and enrich the content of 
preaching, I can think of nothing 
more helpful.” —-Harry EMERSON 
FospIck 
“A gem and a joy—like a good chat 
with a master of the preacher craft.” 
—JoserH Fort NEWTON 
“The book is a delight.” 

—Paut SCHERER 


$2 


At your bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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minating comparisons hit a reader’s fan- 
cy and delight him. He repeats them to 
himself to relish their savor. The pub- 
lishers have placed a handful of them as 
show-window samples on the back cover; 
and there are a hundred more within 
for which they had no space. 

The solid worth of the book is its spe- 
cific treatment of the main matters with 
which a preacher is concerned as a 
workman. Take the chapter on “Collect- 
ing And Assimilating Material.’”? Here 
are explicit suggestions of what he may 
profitably do and of the pitfalls into 
which he may unwittingly tumble. Or 
take the chapter on “Making The Un- 
conscious An Ally,” in which, with rele- 
vant examples from scientists and from 
novelists and other literary craftsmen, 
the way in which the creative mind 
works, both actively and “in a wise pas- 
siveness,” is set forth, so that a preacher 
may synchronize his methods of produc- 
tion with its time-table and go further 
and with vaster results than he can go 
on his own efforts alone. 

Union Seminary may justly take pride 
in the distinguished career of Halford 
Luccock °09, and thank God for this 
contribution he has now made to his 
fellow-toilers for and in the pulpit. This 
reviewer predicts that this book will be- 
come a classic and be found on preach- 
ers’ desks all over this and other English- 
speaking lands. Luccock has one of the 
highest rewards of our calling—a son in 
the ministry—Robert Luccock °41; and 
this book is appropriately dedicated to 
him. In coming days many preacher-sons 
will be born to Professor Halford Luc- 
cock through this book, and will rise up 
and call him blessed. 

Henry S. Corrin 


For We Have This Treasure, by Paul 
Scherer. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. 212 pp. $2.00. 

This is another volume in the distin- 
guished and useful Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures—and it is one of the most en- 
riching and stimulating of them all. In- 
deed, in the entire list I can think of 
none in which the crafsmanship involved 
in the composition of a sermon is more 
fully or as helpfully set forth as in the 
first lecture—‘“‘A Sound Workman.” 

Dr. Scherer is pre-eminently a Biblical 
preacher. He draws his “treasure” in- 
variably from the Scriptures. In these 
lectures he adopted the novel plan of 
taking practically everything in St. Paul’s 
epistles on preaching, studying it pro- 
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foundly in Moffatt’s translation, and em- 
ploying it as a framework to supply the 
title of the book, the titles of its chapters 
and the captions of their subdivisions. 
One has here an exposition and appli- 
cation of the mind and method of Paul 
the Preacher for his successors today. 
At times a reader may wish that Dr. 
Scherer had looked more directly at the 
contemporary task and had brought in 
the apostle’s guidance incidentally. But 
this may not have been felt by his listen- 
ers. Scherer is so completely a preacher 
that a mere reader cannot help missing 
something his auditors received. Once in 
a while a sentence has to be read over 
several times in order to get its full 
meaning. 

But here is a wealth of material. Texts, 
illustrations, and suggestions for sermons 
abound on every page, with a number of 
good stories thrown in. Dr. Scherer has 
a genius for breaking down a text and 
condensing its essential message. Could 
a congregation carry away the judgment 
scene in St. Mathew’s gospel more me- 
morably than in the two words spoken 
to the Judge by the astonished reci- 
pients of His verdict: “Lord, when?” 
Dr. Scherer is a first rate thinker with 
a rich and wholesome theology, and he 
acutely diagnoses the weaknesses at this 
point of current preaching. 

Like all volumes from a really great 
preacher written for us, his brethren 
and fellow-craftsmen, its most valuable 
parts are those in which he tells us his 
own methods and permits us to look 
into his experiences. None of us who try 
to preach can close this book without 
deep gratitude for its contributions to 
our understanding of our task and to the 
life of our souls. 

Dr. Scherer speaks of himself as “be- 
ing cursed with what some people say is 
a sort of knack for words and phrases.” 
It is more than a knack; it is a large 
talent which he has diligently cultivated, 
and which enables him to write many an 
apt and pointed sentence. Occasionally 
one wishes he were content to put what 
he has to say more simply. He well says: 
“The nearer you can get to the spirit and 
manner of an earnest and private con- 
versation, the more effective will your 
sermon become.” 

One may disagree with Dr. Scherer. 
His pacifist protests will annoy some and 
convince none not already wedded to 
that point of view, and they seem ir- 
relevant to the purpose of these glorious 
iectures. But there is not a dull page in 
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this book—can one give higher praise? 
No preacher should fail to read it; and 
if he once starts on it, he will read it 
to the final sentence. 

Henry S. Corrin 


Revivalism in America, by William War- 
ren Sweet. New Yiork: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1944, 192 pp. $2.00. 
The history of revivalism is interest- 

ingly told in this book, with emphasis on 

the early history of the American 
churches, when revivalism was one of 
the chief means to reach our unchurched 
and generally apathetic forefathers. Re- 
vivals after Finney are given but brief 
nctice and treatment, but _ revivalistic 
movements in the formative days of this 
nation are described in detail. Of par- 
ticular interest in this regard are the ex- 
cerpts from and the outlines of the re- 
vival sermons of Davies, Gilbert Ten- 
nant, Jonathan Edwards, Whitefield, and 
others of lesser historical importance. 

Attention is given to the social conse- 

quences of revivalism, particularly on 

the educational and anti-slavery move- 
ments which revivalism inspired and 
stimulated. 

It is the author’s thesis that revivalism 
developed to meet specific conditions of 
a society in motion and therefore in- 
tensely individualistic, that it prevailed 
while individualism was in the ascendan- 
cy, that it declined with the more set- 
tled and industrial conditions which de- 
veloped in America following the Civil 
War. While revivalism itself has not 
been <ble to meet the ne-ds of a ma- 
ture sccety, it has produced the leader- 
ship wh'ch, in emphasiz-ng the social 
implications and imperatives of Chris- 
tianity, has met those needs. Thus re- 
vivalism, while in a large part outmoded 
by modern life, is not to be disparaged 
as a social force. Indeed, the emphasis 
which it placed upon the needs of the 
individual must be kept alive in modern 
Christianity, if the church is to main- 
tain her grasp on the American people. 

One wishes that more attention were 
given to modern revivalism, which in 
many areas has never died, and that the 
author had discussed at greater length 
that revivalism which seems to be en- 
gendered by the present war, when so- 
ciety is again in motion and the needs 
of the individual are again demanding 
the resources of the church. Yet the 
book, while short, is highly informative, 
and supplies background material for 
dealing with the needs of our day. 

ARMSTRONG HUNTER 
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Liberal Education. By Mark Van Doren. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1943. 
pp. xi+186. $2.50. 

It is indeed a difficult task to speak 
generally of a book so filled with impres- 
sive excellences and confounding absur- 
dities as Mark Van Doren’s Liberal 
Education. The total effect of the book 
is highly stimulating, and it will prob- 
ably prove to be a very real contribution 
to the American philosophy of education, 
not because of the answers it yields, but 
by reason of the questions it poses. Fi- 
nally Mr. Van Doren, as must be the 
case with all the “educationalists,” is 
frustrated by his unwillingness to think 
in religious terms about the problems of 
securing man’s humanity, of establishing 
an adequate discipline for personality, 
and of developing the spiritual resource 
of the person for extending his concern 
and imagination beyond himself to the 
interests of his neighbor. 

With great wisdom, Mr. Van Doren 
says that “the individual is only a crea- 
ture. The person has greater dignity. For 
he contains more than he is, and to the 
extent that he does so he appears to per- 
form the miracle of being a part which 
possesses the whole. The person 
in an individual is the man in him... 
It is the medium through which indi- 
viduals understand one another; it is the 
source of language and the explanation 
of love.’ (p. 22) Or again, he says, “‘the 
powers of the person are what education 
wishes to perfect.” (p. 23). 

It is good that Mr. Van Doren sees 
the person as the focus of all educational 
effort, and personality as something that 
only exists between people and as some- 
thing which cannot exist in the indivi- 
dual in isolation. Further, Mr. Van Do- 
ren sees liberal education as being in es- 
sence the discipline of personality—not 
necessarily repression, but rather the in- 
tegration and co-ordination of the ele- 
ments of personality. Van Doren main- 
tains that this discipline is the great de- 
mand of the human heart, without which 
it cannot be satisfied. He suggests that 
the integrated personality implies the 
creation of community between individu- 
als and is hence communal. 

Now with this brief exposition of Mr. 
Van Doren’s discussion, it may be said 
that his chief concern is the nature of 
the true discipline of personality. By 
reason of his unwillingness, however, to 
give his thinking a religious orientation 
he becomes caught in a state of unre- 
deemable indecision as to whether he 
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shall understand man primarily from the 
standpoint of the uniqueness of his rea- 
son or from the standpoint of his affinity 
with nature. He reveals his attachment to 
the belief that man can rescue himself 
from the unsatisfactoriness of his present 
situation by rising to “the harmony of 
mind” in his insistence that educational 
techniques and processes can be supplied, 
through intelligent planning and care- 
ful calculation, with the resources neces- 
sary for the establishment and preserva- 
tion of human community. This is the 
faith of the modern “educationalist.” 
This faith, however, is an inadequate 
one, because it does not deal completely 
with the facts of human experience. 

It is not possible in this brief review 
to examine certain other questionable 
points in Mark Van Doren’s book, but 
it may be said in conclusion that per- 
haps the problems which he sets forth 
have a greater depth than he outlines, 
and the solutions which he suggests are 
perhaps too simple to do justice to the 
realities at hand. There is a certain 
sterility in the resources of pure educa- 
tion, no matter how liberal, which makes 
impossible their achieving the ends which 
Mr. Van Doren sets up. And a recogni- 
tion of this will save them from futility. 
One could only wish that such a recogni- 
tion could be found in this erudite dis- 
course. 

NatuHan A. Scott 


The Babylonian Talmud in Selection. 
Edited and translated from the orig- 
inal Hebrew and Aramaic by Leo 
Auerbach. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1944. pp. 286. $3.00. 

Here is an interesting collection of ex- 
cerpts from the Babylonian Talmud deal- 
ing with the portions of the poor, the 
sabbath, passover, day of atonemient, 
fasting, childless widows, marriage con- 
tracts, adultery, divorce, betrothal, civil 
law, flogging, oaths. The tractate Aboth, 
the Sayings of the Fathers, is giver: in its 
entirety. A very brief introduction at- 
tempts to give the reader a little idea of 
what the Talmud is. 

The selections are made with a view 
to interest the reader in this literature. 
He will find here besides characteristic 
legalistic matter many delightful and 
illuminating anecdotes. 

One thing will be brought home to 
him, if he is thoughtful, namely, that 
“the Talmud is not a law book, not a 
code, in which every sentence is uncon- 

ditionally valid,” as 
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showed long ago. There is frequent dis- 
agreement between authorities, what the 
one prohibits, the other permits. Thus 
one cannot say, “as the Talmud teaches,” 
when merely one authority teaches this 
particular thing. This must be kept in 
mind in reading anti-Semitic propaganda 
which likes to ignore it. 

The price of the book is higher than 
it should be. 

J. A. BEwER 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible 
by John D. Davis, revised and rewrit- 
ten by Henry Snyder Gehman. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: The Westminster Press, 
1944, pp. 658. $3.50. 

At the end of the handy and hand- 
some volume, in a thin paper edition, 
there are sixteen plates of fine, up to 
date, historical maps taken from the new 
atlas, Westminster Historical Maps of 
Bible Lands, edited by G. E. Wright and 
F. V. Filson. All through the book pic- 
tures illustrating ancient and modern 
life of the Bible lands, are used with 
good judgment. 

This Dictionary, originally the work of 
the revered and beloved Professor John 
D. Davis of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, has been revised and largely re- 
written by his learned pupil and succes- 
sor Dr. Henry S. Gehman who has 
brought it up to date, especially in philo- 
logical, geographical, and historical mat- 
ters and also with reference to critical 
research of the Bible. It is written from 
a conservative point of view with an 
open mind to critical research, the re- 
sults of which find a place in it even 
when they may not: be adopted. There 
is no doubt that the Dictionary will be 
of great use, as the earlier editions have 
been, to many who will prefer this to 
other Dictionaries of the Bible. 

One thing is to be regretted, the ab- 
sence of bibliographical references, which 
would have added greatly to the value 
of the book. It is a pity that economy 
of space should have been allowed to 
diminish seriously its usefulness for 
purposes of verification and further study. 

J. A. BEWwER 


The Christian Sacraments, by H. T. 
Kerr. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1944. (The Westminster Source Books 
for Ministers) 179 pp. $2.00. 

The appearance of this book almost 

simultaneously with that of Charles H. 

Heimsath’s The Genius of Public Wor- 


Professor Strack ship may be an occasion for rejoicing 
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for it is written testimony to the in- 
creased appreciation of the art of public 
worship in our churches, as well as a 
new testimony to the relevance of the 
sacraments to modern life, Dr. Kerr has 
shown, and rightly so, that “the sacra- 
ment, like the Word, is a ‘given thing’.” 
If he has not dealt a death blow to those 
who emprasize preaching to the exclu- 
sion of the sacraments, he has at least 
placed a handy instrument in the hands 
of those who have a fuller understand- 
ing of the Christian life. 

Furthermore, Dr. Kerr has placed a 
concise, readable, and scholarly account 
of the history and practice of the sacra- 
ments in all faiths in the hands of the 
reader. His practical suggestions as to 
the conduct of the Holy Communion in 
non-liturgical churches as well as his 
suggestions as to music, preparatory ser- 
vices and private administration are ex- 
cellent. We may also thank him for his 
last chapter which is a fine summary of 
the Report of the American section of 
the Commission on Intercommunion of 
the World Conference on Faith and Or- 
der, a document which itself deserves 
wider attention. 

Weaknesses in Dr. Kerr’s book may 
be found in his somewhat too easy as- 
sumption that all scientists have found 
in the world a meaning deeper than pure 
mechanism because a few idealistic ones 
have, and in that he only hints at the 
Jewish background of the Eucharist. 
These are, however, minor faults in a 
generally excellent book. 

J. W. H. 


Carmelite and Poet, by Robert Sencourt. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 
Introd. 278 pp. $3. 

This book is called in a sub-title, “A 
framed Portraits of St. John of the 
Cross.” It is a study of the life and 
thought of the greatest of the Christian 
mystics, set in the rich historical and 
cultural context of the 16th Century 
Spain in which he lived. Since St. John 
of the Cross was also a poet, Mr. Sen- 
court attempts to throw light on the re- 
lation between poetry and mysticism by 
drawing, not only from the words of 
the Saint himself, but also from those of 
the great English poets. This is too small 
a book for the magnitude of the au- 
thor’s task, and it occasionally seems 
diffuse and crowded. But on the whole, 
it is an excellent introduction to Saint 
John of the Cross. And it contributes 
much to an understanding of the nature 
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of religious knowledge, a knowledge pos- 
sessed so fully by the Carmelite Saint 
and expressed by him with a profundity 
and lyrical quality impossible to one 
who has not discovered the secret affiin- 
ity between the religious and the poetic 
imagination. 
M. V. H. 


People, Church and State in Modern 
Russia, by Paul B. Anderson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
236 pp. $2.50. 

This is a competent study of the in- 
terrelationships of people, church, and 
state in Russian life as they have de- 
veloped since the revolution. The author 
describes how the war has interrupted 
and retarded the development of pure 
communism from Russian state capital- 
ism, and in so doing has given the 
church, heretofore on the defensive, a 
chance for increasing expression under 
the liberal constitution. The picture of 
the Orthodox church as a people’s church, 
rather than, as some have thought, auto- 
cratic and otherworldly, is enlightening. 
The book is well documented, authori- 
tative, and interesting; primarily histori- 
cal, it is written in an attempt to create 
understanding between two nations which 
should be friends. 

A.H. 


The American Lectionary, by B.H. Jones, 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1944. 
163 pp. $2.50. 

This lectionary presents a wholly new 
program for the reading of the Holy 
Bible in public worship. For each Sun- 
day of the year two sets of correlated 
lessons from the Old and New Testament 
and appropriate Psalms are presented, 
and for some Sundays a third alternate 
set is given. The intent of the lectionary 
is to systematize the reading of the scrip- 
ture in such a way that during the course 
of the year the great passages which are 
most appropriate for liturgical use will 
be covered without repetition. ; 

Although most non-liturgical churches 
will not wish to use all the material set 
forth—one lesson, rather than two per 
service, being the general custom—they 
will find this a convenient guide to the 
best passages. The Christian Year which 
is coming into greater faver with most 
churches furnishes the basis of the work 
and there is a very interesting article 
on the development of it included in 


the book. . 
J. W. H. 








The Christ Of The American Road, by 
E. Stanley Jones. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1944. 

With evangelical fervor Jones pro- 
nounces a judgment on American Chris- 
tianity’s failure to apply its basic prin- 
ciples. However, the confusion of basic 
motives in American Christianity seem 
to be still present in his book. aw 


The Radiant Life, by Rufus M. Jones. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. 154 pp. $2.00. 

A series of meditations on the spiritu- 
al issues of our time, written by one who 
is an authority because he has lived 
the radiant life. Rich in anecdote, in- 
sight, humor, and wisdom. Several of the 
collected meditations have been given 
by the author in recent speaking en- 
gagements throughout the country, one 
being the Ingersoll lecture on Immor- 
tality at Harvard last year. A statement 
of faith, and a call to higher living. 

A. H. 


The School of Prayer, by Olive Wyon, 
Foreword by Robert E. Speer, Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1944, 
160 pp. $1.50. 


The more familiar the reader is with 
the life of meditation and prayer, the 
more he will appreciate this book. It is 
a strong combination of mysticism and 
realistic guidance along the arduous and 
often empty way by which a soul must 
go who seeks the rich communion with 
God and His Church, which the author 
believes to be the end ‘of living. The 
pages are filled with honest and pointed 
insights into the problems and _ foibles 
of man at prayer which will make the 
reader glow with recognition of himself 
—or his congregation. The School is 
realistic in its starting point, quietly in- 
spiring along its course, for those who 
are ready to accept its high standards. 

Cc. Cc. W. 
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Down Peacock’s Feathers, by D. R. Da- 
vies. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. 188 pp. $1.75. 

The author debates the issue of pride 
versus true prayer, using as the outline 
for his study “The General Confession.” 
The viewpoint is Anglican, although 
without prejudice. While bordering on 
theological journalism, a systematic in- 
dictment of modern society has been 
prepared, using suggestive material for 
preaching possible redemption through 
Christ. 

O.R. 


Dreams Come True, by Charles R. Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Compa- 
ny, 1944. 115 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Brown has not given us a pro- 
found book, but it is a warm book, full 
of honest ‘confession’ and good humor. 
It is truly remarkable for any author 
to write thirty-five books and still have 
anything to say, yet that is what Dr. 
Brown has done. Here he pleads elo- 
quently that we keep the Christian 
Dream forever strong and pure. 


The Relevence of the Prophets, by R. 
B. Y. Scott. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. 237 pp. $2.50. 


The prophets arose because they had 
a message for the time of crisis in which 
they lived. Dr. Scott, a Canadian, has 
taken the thesis that just as the prophets 
spoke to their generation, so can they 
speak to ours. He gives a very readable 
background for prophetism which is ex- 
cellent for one who would look at the 
prophets quickly and as a whole: it is 
not a sourcebook. That the author is 
strongly influenced by the New Ortho- 
doxy can be seen from the fact that the 
chapter entitled “The Theology of the 
Prophets” is longer and occupies a posi- 
tion prior to “The Prophets and the So- 
cial Order.” 

C.D. 
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